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JUBILATION 

What a welcome change ! To congratulate (rather than to exhort, or con- 
demn) the Canadian Government in the matter of the long-deferred 
Canada Council. Among its gloomy editorials on the Hungarian and 
Middle-East situations, the Toronto Globe and Mail of November 14, 
1956, let in a ray of piercing sunlight when it congratulated Prime 
Minister St. Laurent, following his announcement of a ‘handsomely en- 
dowed Canada Council.’ 


We cannot, of course, claim foresight in planning an issue on Can- 
adian Arts Festivals to coincide with this great news ! Nevertheless there 
is intense editorial satisfaction that this should be the case. It is with 
great pride that we highlight courageous ventures, undertaken against 


great odds. The founders of these festivals, in the beginning, had little 
to sustain them except faith in the arts as an integral component of our 
national life. It was they who preserved the tradition of the living theatre. 
It was they who believed the arts deserved something of the same sup- 
port and consideration given industrial expansion and the development 
of our natural resources. 


It is not easy to stand against the currents of materialism ; to be 
made to feel, by public and private indifference, that what one holds 
dear is of no account to the nation. To stand, year after vear, for artistic 
integrity and creative endeavour in the midst of mass misunderstanding 
or sheer neglect. Yet these pioneers of the arts have done just this. That 
they have won popular support sufficient to justify expenditure of public 
funds speaks for the magnitude of their accomplishment. All honour to 
them. 


COMMON GROUND 

An event, rare enough to elicit unusual praise from the critics, occurred 
last summer at the Stratford Shakespearian Festival. Two plays — Henry V 
and Merrie Wives of Windsor — call for actors who can speak English 
with a French accent, as well as French itself. Instead of the usual 
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careful imitation by English-speaking actors who had conscientiously 
boned up on their lines, the audience was treated to brilliant per- 
formances by bona fide French actors — from Quebec. No one who saw 
the spirited ‘Dr Caius’ of Gratien Gélinas or the charming coquetry of 
Ginette Letondal, as Princess of France, will ever forget these out- 
standing players. (And ‘Fridolin’ is as nimble of body as of tongue, 
witness his flying leap across the brook in Windsor Forest!) The point 
the critics emphasized —that this was the first occasion on which 
French-speaking actors have been used in these dramas —is not im- 
portant here. Rather it should be stressed that this sort of thing is natural 
to Canada. In other words, we happen to have it culturally rich. 


A great deal of attention (perhaps too much) is paid to the things 
that divide Canadians ; language, religion, education. But in the arts 
these barriers disappear. Music, dancing, painting, sculpture do not 
depend on language ; drama and literature do. But with improvements 
in language teaching and the existence of French broadcasts on radio 
and TV, there is less and less excuse for the old, plaintive refrain “But 
we never hear French spoken’. 


The presence, again at Stratford, of Montreal's Théatre du Nouveau 
Monde in Moliére’s Mariage Forcé, Sganarelle, and Jalousie du Barbouille, 
is evidence that this is truly a bilingual country. With the appearance 
of French actors, there will be more and more visitors to Stratford from 
Quebec. And, hopefully, more and more from Ontario who understand 
and appreciate spoken French. 


While Arts Festivals are surely important enough in themselves 
to warrant public interest and support, it does no harm to emphasize 
their practical contribution to a better understanding between the two 
great language groups which together constitute Canada. 
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STRATFORD 
AND 
EDUCATION 


Tom Patterson 


Stratford’s Shakespearian Festival, now entering its fifth year, has already 
established an impressive record of artistic success. Leading Canadian, 
American and British critics and drama authorities have hailed the 
Canadian venture as a new and valuable contribution to world theatre. 
Their accolades, together with strong box office support from the general 
public, indicate that the Festival has become a permanent fixture in 
the dramatic scene. 


Perhaps the time has come to think of the Festival in terms other 
than the purely artistic. All the evidence points to the fact that Stratford 
has cut a broad swath in Canadian life. The Festival, far from being 
‘just another’ theatrical venture, has evoked such wide-spread interest 
and had such influence with so many segments of the Canadian popula- 


tion that its contribution must be assessed in more general terms. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 

Let us, therefore, consider the Stratford Festival as an experiment in 
education, using the word ‘education’ not only in the limited sense of 
books and classrooms, but also in the more general sense of the apprehen- 
sion of values and ideas by people of all ages and in all walks of life. It 
is in this field, perhaps, that the Festival has already achieved its greatest 
triumph and holds the promise of an even greater success. 

Throughout history, the greatest theatrical ventures have been those 
which appealed not only to a narrow coterie of drama enthusiasts but 
to the public as a w hole. The citizens of fifth century Athens flocked to 
their open air theatre and argued for days afterwards about the latest 
light that their great dramatists — Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides — 
had cast upon the eternal mysteries of life. In Elizabethan England, the 
groundlings in the pit peered eagerly through the legs of the aristocrats 
sitting on stage to see what new treats this Shakespeare fellow had in 
store for them. 

Stratford, Ontario, has aroused a similar wide interest. If the Festival 
had to rely for its audience on confirmed theatre goers and Shakespearian 
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scholars, the theatre-tent would never have achieved its ninety per cent 
average capacity in the past four years. Instead, the scholars have been 
in the distinct minority as stenographers, salesmen, housewives, clerks 
and policemen have flocked to Stratford in the summer, to make a grand 
total of half a million spectators in four years. 


What do they come for — these “everymen’ who have rarely visited 
a theatre before? Obviously, they come to be entertained, and even the 
sternest pedagogue must admit that Shakespeare, with all the variety of 
his plays, is one of the greatest entertainers of all time. But there are 
many types of entertainment, and the baseball game and the television 
set are usually cheaper and more convenient media than a trip to 
Stratford. 


A TURNING POINT 

Perhaps the universal appeal of Stratford results from the way in which 
it is helping people to fulfill a basic need which Hollywood and other 
forms of entertainment leave unsatisfied. Canadians, swept up in un- 
precedented progress and prosperity, have begun to worry not only 
about their bread and butter but also about the values without which 
even the most prosperous life is meaningless. Searching for an illustration 
of such values and ideas, they have turned in the same direction as their 
ancestors — to the great masters of the theatre and the other arts. 


I referred to this trend in a speech to the Empire Club in Toronto 
last November when I said that the new interest in the arts, as shown 
at Stratford, was perhaps ‘the attempt of man to furnish himself with the 
human values which transcend the overwhelming mass of scientific and 
technical data that we are being bombarded with every day of our 
lives.’ 

Bruce Hutchison, a writer most concerned with the Canadian 
character, concurred in this judgment when he termed the Festival ‘a 
profound symbol of the Canadian nation’s turn to the things of the mind, 
after three centuries of arduous physical labour.’ 


The Festival also has had particular appeal for young people, who 
have shown that they are not content with Shakespeare merely as a text- 
book project and can be stirred when the Bard’s words are vitalized 
and linked with music and colour. A survey of teenagers in the November 
issue of The Advertiser showed that eighty per cent knew what happened 
in Stratford, while only ten per cent knew what political party was in 
power in Ontario. 


WIDER THAN DRAMA 
Stratford’s appeal, however, is not limited to drama — Shakespeare, 
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Sophocles, or whatever dramatist is produced in the future. The music 
festival, now entering its third year, has presented such internationally 
famous artists as Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Isaac Stern, Alexander Schneider 
and Claudio Arrau on the same platform as Canadians Glenn Gould and 
Lois Marshall, and many other leading musicians, in both the classical 
and jazz fields. 


At Stratford last year there was also an exhibition of stage designs 
from many countries, a collection of Shakespearian folios, a display of 
Canadian sculpture and fine art, and a season of some of the world’s 
greatest films. All had positive educational value and helped to establish 
Stratford as a leading festival of the arts. 


Under the same general heading of education, mention should be 
made of the Festival's contribution to French- and English-speaking 
Canadians’ understanding of each other through the presentation last 
year of Montreal's Le Thédtre du Noveau Monde and the use of leading 
French-Canadian actors and actresses in Henry V. The Financial Post said 
this was ‘an example of the real mingling and inter-twining of the 
country’s two cultures.’ 

Before turning to the more specific educational aspects of Stratford, 
it should be pointed out that the Festival, far from being limited in 
influence to the immediate area, has become a theatre of national import- 
ance. 


A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 

Nation-wide coverage of the Festival's activities in the press and 
magazines and over radio and television illustrates the way in which 
Canadians have come to regard Stratford as a national institution. Actors 
for the Festival company are drawn from across the country and indica- 
tions are that the high standards of acting and production achieved at 
Stratford will have their influence wherever plays are staged in Canada. 

Equally important is the way in which a Festival off-shoot, the 
Canadian Players, has brought live theatre to parts of Canada which 
had never known previously the entertainment and educational value 
of great drama. Founded by myself and actor Douglas Campbell, a 
Stratford veteran, the Plavers have braved blizzards and snow drifts, 
make-shift theatres and uncertain transport, to prove successfully that 
Canadians, given the opportunity, will flock to see good plays well 
produced. 

Within the Canadian theatrical world, the Stratford Festival has 
proved itself to be a unique and valuable educational venture. For the 
first time, a coast-to-coast search was made to unearth the very best 
native actors and to bring them together in one company, with all the 
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benefits of acting together. From the start the Canadians, who form 
an overwhelming majority of the company, have had the opportunity of 
learning their trade from some of the biggest names in the theatrical 
business. Working side by side with performers such as Alec Guinness, 
Irene Worth, James Mason, Frederick Valk and Douglas Campbell has 
proved an invaluable experience to company members. 

Even more important, perhaps, has been the education and ex- 
perience gained under the directors of the Festival plays — Dr. Tyrone 
Guthrie, the world renowned authority on Shakespearian production, 
Cecil Clarke, former productions manager of London’s Old Vic Theatre, 
and Michael Langham, the Festival’s present artistic director. 

Nor is such experience limited to the acting field. Young Canadian 
designers and wardrobe workers with the Stratford company have had 
the chance to learn from such experts as Tanya Moiseiwitsch, the out- 
standing British designer; Jacqueline Cundall, property maker for Sadlers 
Wells ballet and Covent Garden Opera; Ray Diffen, theatrical cutter from 
the Stratford Memorial Theatre; and property master Brian Jackson, 
from the Old Vic. 


EDUCATION FOR ACTORS 
Every opportunity has been taken to further the training of the young 
Canadians. During its second season the Festival introduced a drama 
course with lectures conducted by the Festival directors and leading 
actors on all aspects of theatre. During the past two seasons, the course 
was broadened and has as instructors leading theatrical personalities 
such as Gwynneth Thurburn and Marcel Marceau. Members of the first 
season’s cast also set up a Tyrone Guthrie Award Fund to provide further 
training for a promising theatrical student, whether actor, designer or 
director. Several awards have been made already, and the winners have 
studied in Japan, Great Britain and the United States, as well as Canada. 
The Festival's unique stage, combining the best features of the 
Greek and Elizabethan theatres, has been a source of great experience 
to the Canadian actors. Another valuable part of their training has been 
the production by the Festival of two of the .word’s greatest but most 
seldom played dramas: Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex and Marlowe's Tambur- 
laine the Great. The former production was the second professional 
performance of the play on this continent during the last fifty years, while 
Marlowe's play received its first professional North American performance 
in Toronto, prior to a Broadway run. 


THE FESTIVAL PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 
Turning to the future, the Festival has recently announced several 
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ambitious projects of special educational interest. Film producer Leonid 
Kipnis, in conjunction with the Festival Foundation, will film the entire 
first fol'o of Shakespeare in colour. Mr. Kipnis has already filmed the 
Festival's Oedipus Rex for distribution to art theatres. 

Two projects announced by the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, in conjunction with the Festival, are the production of 
television films on Shakespearian production and a study session based 
near Stratford with ready access to the Festival plays. 

In other words, the Stratford Festival will continue its work as an 
educational force in Canadian life. As Dr Roby Kidd, Director of the 
CAAE, has said: ‘Stratford is a splendid training ground for students 
of the theatre; it is also a school of life for the rest of us.’ 


THE NEW THEATRE AT STRATFORD 

In 1955 the Stratford Festival entered its third successful season. The 
tent theatre conceived by us in 1953 had served its purpose well, but its 
days were numbered. Canvas walls did not a theatre make, and train 
whistles did not mingle well with the battle sounds at Bosworth Field. 
Furthermore, the tent began to leak. Maintaining canvas, and saving 
money for a new tent began to represent a financial burden in yearly 
production costs. It was decided that the next inevitable step would be 
the building of a new permanent theatre. 


The new building would be designed to incorporate the existing 
amphitheatre and stage, with certain important modifications. The main 
level of the auditorium would be reduced in area to eliminate seating 
in the less satisfactory viewing positions ; a second level seating gallery, 
or circle, was to be added, so that an audience c capacity of about 2,000 
could be achieved, with the most remote seating not more than sixty-five 
feet from the acting centre of the stage. 


In September 1955, we were authorized to prepare preliminary 
drawings of the new theatre. We began with a study of the auditorium 
and stage relationship. It was evident that once the auditorium had been 
successfully re-designed, then the correct solution for the total design 
of the building would follow. As we were dealing with an auditorium, 
half-circular in plan, it became increasingly obvious to us that the 
auditorium should be circumscribed by a fully circular building, which 
would embrace the entire backstage areas as well as the public corridors 
on both levels of the auditorium perimeter. Moreover, as the new 
building was to enclose our existing circular amphitheatre, a circular 
building plan became the logical choice. 

The design of the main roof occupied our attention continuously as 
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the floor plans and section drawings were being developed. After con- 
siderable study, it was decided that the external shape of the roof should 
be an expression of the auditorium interior. A pleated conical form was 
selected, the peak of which is on the radius centre of the building and 
directly over the stage. Outward from the auditorium perimeter, the roof 
describes a series of folds in open gable form around the entire building. 

In the course of refining the design, part of our drawing office be- 
came a workshop. A model was built to assist us in solving a great 
many three-dimensional problems. The final design attempts to express 
the aims and purposes of a summer festival theatre in a park setting. 
In a sense, the design represents a revolt from the notion that a theatre 


must be enclosed by a cocoon of red brick, or that it should resemble 
a rococo palace. 


The main objective in design has been to create a clear and dramatic 
statement in architectural terms, which would reflect the very consider- 
able cultural importance of the Stratford Shakespearian Festival of 
Canada. 


Rosert Farrrirecp, Rounthwaite & Fairfield, Architects. 
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CANADA'S 
LIVELY 
‘LITTLE THEATRE’ 


FROM PORT ROYAL TO STRATFORD 

William Shakespeare and Marc Lescarbot. One was a famous dramatist 
of Elizabethan England ; the other a French explorer in newly-discovered 
Canada. While Shakespeare was writing and producing plays for an 
audience already well versed in theatre, Lescarbot — advocate in the 
Parlement de Paris, historian, and poet — composed the first Canadian 
drama during his stay at Port Royal, perhaps to combat the tedium of 
an unknown wilderness. His audience consisted of a handful of French- 
men and a fringe of mystified savages, when he staged his play (or 
masque) on the waters opposite the fort, the first to be performed on the 
North American continent north of the Spanish settlements. If Lescarbot 
could suddenly come back to earth for a Stratford (Ontario) weekend, 
he might reasonably be supposed to ask what had filled the dramatic 
gap between November 14, 1606, and the summer of 1956! And how 
the works of his renowned English contemporary had invaded the terri- 
tory he had helped to claim for France. 


Undoubtedly, although it is difficult to find recorded evidence, there 
was always some form of dramatic activity from the earliest days of 
French and British settlement, much of it, of course in a religious vein 
and reflecting the style and manners of the settlers’ native lands. Original 
plays were written and produced especially in the French-speaking areas 
during the eighteenth century, towards the latter part of which began the 
more organized development of amateur companies in both languages. 
Early in the present century with the example provided by touring 
British, French and American professional companies, the amateur theatre 
grew slowly but steadily. However, with the advent of talking pictures 
some thirty years ago, touring by professional companies practically 
ceased as most theatres had been taken over by film companies. A 
number of amateur companies struggled on through the world de- 
pression period ; in fact that depression stimulated the community drama 
activity right across Canada. 


THEATRE KEPT ALIVE 
In October, 1932, the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Bessborough, then Governor 
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General of Canada, called a meeting in the interests of national drama. 
Some sixty representatives from the nine provinces travelled to Ottawa 
at their own expense to attend the meeting, thus establishing a precedent, 
which has been followed ever since, of officers and Executive Committee 
members paying their own expenses to attend meetings. The result of 
this meeting was the holding of the first Dominion Drama Festival in 
Ottawa in April 1933 in the Ottawa Little Theatre’s own theatre, a con- 
verted church. Twenty-four groups, selected as a result of regional 
elimination in each of the regions into which Canada was divided for 
Festival purposes, were invited to participate in this initial venture. 
Eighteen of the plays were presented by English-speaking groups and 
six by French-speaking companies. All were short or one-act plays. The 
groups came from Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Quebec City, 
Montreal, Sackville, Hamilton, Medicine Hat, Edmonton, Halifax, Sarnia, 
London and Vancouver. The adjudicator chosen for this occasion was 
Rupert Harvey, an English actor-producer. There were five awards 
offered at this first Festival as follows : 

The Bessborough Trophy — For the best production in the Festival — 

either French or English. 
The Festival Plaque — For the best presentation in English exclud- 
ing the winner of the Bessborough Trophy. 


Plaque du Festival— Pour la meilleure piéce en frangais sans 


compter le gagnant du Trophée Bessborough. 

Sir Barry Jackson Trophy — For the best presentation of a play 

written by a Canadian. 

Festival Committee Prize of $100—To the author of the best 

play written by a Canadian. 

For the Regional Festival eliminations in 1934, it was decided to 
obtain the services of an adjudicator who would travel across Canada 
from coast to coast judging each regional competition. At the end of his 
tour he would select the plays to be invited to the Final Festival for 
which a different adjudicator was employed. Both French and English 
plays were adjudicated together and awards given regardless of the 
language, which procedure is still followed today. 


Except for the period of inactivity during the Second World War, 
the Festival has been an annual event growing steadily in scope and 
national importance. However, since the first Festival was held, there 
have been a number of major developments and changes. In 1938 the 
Final Festival which, up to that year had always been held in Ottawa, 
was taken to Winnipeg, thus establishing the practice of moving the 
Festival to a different city each year so that more of our people would 
be able to see the Final Competition. The Final Competition has been 
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presented six times in Ottawa, thrice in London, and once in each of the 
cities of Winnipeg, Toronto, Calgary, Saint John, Victoria, Hamilton, 
Regina and Sherbrooke. This year (1957) Edmonton is the Festival city 
and invitations have been accepted for 1958 and 1959 from Halifax and 
Toronto respectively. 


STANDARDS RAISED 

In 1939 at the annual meeting of the Governors of the Festival held 
during the Final Festival week in Calgary, it was decided that as an in- 
creasing number of groups were presenting full length plays rather than 
one-act or short plays, in future only the former would be eligible for 
competition. However, one-act plays can still be presented in the Re- 
gional Festivals and receive criticism from the adjudicator but cannot 
be invited to the Finals. Some Regions have their own awards for the 
one-act plays. In the same year it was decided to open a Central Office 
in Ottawa with a permanent secretariat. Up to this time the organization 
and operation of the Festival had been on an entirely voluntary basis. 
The Central Office is staffed by a national director and a secretary. 

During the 1949 Festival week in Toronto, a Canadian Theatre 
Conference was inaugurated. Starting as an independent organi- 
zation, the Conference has since become an annual event and forms an 
integral part of the program with panel discussions, demonstrations and 
lectures on various phases of theatre work and exhibits of theatre arts. 
There is also a Children’s Theatre Section of the Conference. 

Three years ago a Seminar for Directors was initiated. (It is held on 
the Monday and Tuesday following the Final Festival week.) It has 
been conducted by the adjudicator with the directors and stage man- 
ager of the thirteen regional winning plays participating. A selected 
group of observers is also permitted to be present. 


FINANCE 

Financing the Festival has always been a problem. Each Region, from 
the start, has been responsible for its own budget and groups paying 
individual fees to the national body. Each Final Festival operates on a 
budget independently of the national one, donations from the municipal 
and provincial governments concerned, and from businesses and indi- 
viduals being the main source of revenue, in addition to receipts from 
sales of tickets. When the Central Office was opened, a schedule of re- 
gional contributions to the national body was drawn up and a system of 
Honorary Governors established. These Honorary Governors were per- 
sons who agreed to donate $100 per annum. However, in spite of this 
additional revenue, the Corporation faced a financial crisis in 1952 which 
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threatened its existence, and it was decided to seek business sponsorship 
on a large scale. The Corporation was most fortunate in securing an 
annual grant of $15,000 from Calvert Distillers Limited. Part of this grant 
is earmarked for a prize of $1,000 to be paid to the winning play at the 
Finals and for an award of $100 to each Regional winner. At the same 
time as making its donation, Calvert Distillers Ltd. commissioned three 
leading Canadian sculptors to create thirteen Regional and one Final 
Festival Trophies to be awarded annually to the winning groups. The 
sculptors were Miss Florence Wyle, RCA ; Miss Frances Loring, RCA, 
both of Toronto, and Miss Sylvia Daoust, RCA of Montreal. The Trophies 
were executed in distinctive woods and are symbolic of various aspects 
of dramatic art. They were designed in consultation with a special com- 
mittee of the DDF and have become distinctive contributions to Can.- 
adian art as well as trophies worthy of the highest honour in Canadian 
drama. Calvert representatives in each Region also assist in many prac- 
tical ways with the running of the Regional Festivals. Recently, an ex- 
tensive publicity campaign has been initiated by this major contributor, 
which includes artistically prepared advertisements in daily newspapers 
and in national magazines. The theme or slogan which forms the basis 
of this publicity is ‘Calvert helps build a living Canadian Theatre’, which 
encourages all theatre activity in addition to DDF. 

With the additional assistance from Calvert, the Corporation now 
budgets annually for a sum of from $3,000 to $4,000 to be divided on a 
pro rata basis to assist the eight invited groups with their travelling 
expenses to the Finals. In addition, the directors and stage managers 
of the Regional winners, whose productions have not been chosen to 
compete, are invited to the Finals on the same basis as the competitors. 
They also participate in the distribution of travelling grants. A bi-monthly 
newsletter is published and goes without cost to a mailing list of 3,500. 
This newsletter includes items on Canadian theatre activity, from coast 
to coast. The National Director makes an annual tour across Canada 
meeting with Regional committees, Little Theatre groups, etc. Last year 
he visited some forty-five towns and cities from St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
to Vancouver, B.C., addressing meetings at each centre and giving a 
considerable number of radio and tv broadcast interviews. 


ORGANIZATION 

The governing body of the pp F as constituted under the Royal Charter 

granted May 27, 1935, is composed of some 150 Governors appointed 

from each Region from whom are elected the members of the Executive 

Committee. This Committee meets four or five times a year, the members 

paying their own transportation and travelling expenses. All matters of 
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policy are dealt with by the Governors at their Annual General Court 
which is held during the Final Festival week. Governors attending the 
Court also do so at their own expense — usually approximately seventy- 
five Governors are present, but Governors who are unable to attend may 
be represented by proxy. The Governors are now divided into two 
classes, those appointed for reason of their work in the regional and 
national bodies, and those who contribute $100 or more annually to the 
Festival funds. The latter, as mentioned before, are designated Honorary 
Governors. The former are appointed on the basis of five per Region 
with additional Governors appointed for reasons such as prestige, etc. 
Terms of office are for one, two or three years, thus providing a con- 
tinuity of purpose and the infusion of new blood. Presidents have 
been elected from the Provinces of Ontario, British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan. 


TROPHIES AND AWARDS 

The following is a complete listing of the trophies and awards now pre- 

sented each year. 

THE CALVERT TROPHY 
The gift of Calvert Distillers Limited, which will be awarded for the 
best presentation in the Festival. Thus, it may be won by a group 
playing in English or by a group playing in French. A prize of 


$1,000 is tachalle od in this award. 

FESTIVAL PLAQUE 
For the best presentation in English, excluding the winner of the 
Calvert Trophy. 

PLAQUE DU FESTIVAL 
Pour la meilleure piéce en Francais sans compter le gagnant du 
trophée Calvert. 

MARTHA ALLAN CHALLENGE TROPHY 
For the best visual presentation (design, execution of scenery, cos- 
tumes and lighting) in the Festival. 

LE TROPHEE DE MERITES LOUIS JOUVET 
Ce trophée Louis Jouvet de Paris, France, est présenté au meilleur 
réalisateur du Festival. 

HENRY OSBORNE CHALLENGE TROPHY 
The gift of the Right Honourable Vincent Massey, for the best per- 
formance by a man in the Festival. 

NELLA JEFFERIS CHALLENGE TROPHY 
The gift of the Heliconian Club of Toronto, for the best perform- 
ance by a woman in the Festival. 

THE ‘SATURDAY NIGHT’ PLAQUES 
The gift of the publishers of Saturday Night, for the best support- 


ing male and female roles in the Festival. 
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All the above trophies will be held for one year. The winning group 
or player in each year will, however, receive and keep as a per- 
manent possession a parchment diploma as evidence of success in 
the Festival. 

THE BESSBOROUGH TROPHY 
The Bessborough Trophy, the gift of the Earl of Bessborough, the 
Founder of the Festival, for outstanding achievement in the presen- 
tation of a classical play in the Regional Festivals. 

SIR BARRY JACKSON CHALLENGE TROPHY 
The gift of Sir Barry Jackson, for the best presentation in the Re- 
gional Festivals, of a play (either full length or short) written by a 
Canadian. 

FESTIVAL COMMITTEE PRIZE OF $100 
To the author of the best play (either full length or short) judged 
as a dramatic composition, written by a person domiciled in Canada 
and presented in any Regional Festival. 


As mentioned before, Canada is divided into Regions for Festival 
purposes. These now number thirteen. Each of the four Western Prov- 
inces, the Maritimes and Newfoundland constitutes a Region ; Ontario 
is divided into three Regions because of its greater population and large 
number of Little Theatre groups, and Quebec is divided into two. Most 
of the Regions now have properly constituted Drama Leagues from which 
the Regional Festival committee is appointed. The Chairman of each 
Regional committee is appointed a member of the National Executive 
together with an additional representative from each Region. All Regions 
have a number of local awards in addition to the Calvert Trophy. Such 
awards are usually for the best actor and actress, best setting, best 
director and the best production of a Canadian play. 

In many Regions it is now necessary to have sub-regional elimina- 
tions to reduce the number of plays to be judged by the travelling 
adjudicator to the maximum number which can be presented in the 
time allotted for each Regional Festival, which varies from three days 
to a week. The total time it usually takes to run off all Regional Festivals 
is approximately three months. The average number of plays entered in 
the Regional competition is fifty-five, but usually some thirty-five entries 
have already been eliminated sub-regionally, so that the average overall 
participation is some ninety groups. 


DRAMATIC BY-PRODUCTS 

Adjudicators since the war have remarked on the high standard of pres- 
entation as compared to amateur theatre standards in other countries. 
The standard of the plays selected by the groups has also been of a high 
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calibre, including many classic English and French works with the best 
of the modern English, French and American writers. During the past 
few years an increasing number of plays written by Canadians have been 
entered. In 1956 for example, two of the plays presented at the Finals 
were written by Canadians, one French and one English. 

Many actors and actresses who have achieved recognition for per- 
formances at Regional and Final Festivals, have found their way into 
professional theatre, radio and T v in Canada, England and usa. A large 
percentage of the actors engaged by the world renowned Stratford 
(Ontario) Shakespeaiian Festival have been participants in the Do- 
minion Drarna Festivals. 

One of the greatest contributions the Festival has made, in addition 
to the stimulation of interest in theatre, is its bilingual quality. In five 
Regions, French-speaking and English-speaking groups compete together. 
Five times in sixteen Final Festivals, the top award has been made to a 
French group. In the 1956 Regional Festivals there were forty-four plays 
performed in English and twelve in French. The best actor and best 
actress are also selected without regard to language. This demonstrates 
that the two languages factor need be no barrier in our cultural life but 
can, in fact, broaden our appreciation of the arts in general. 


This article has been supplied by the Central Office of the Dominion 


Drama Festival. 


CORRECTION 

The Editor wishes to draw to readers’ attention an error in the December 
issue (p. 151). The heading ‘Church’ has been omitted after the first 
two paragraphs, bringing the residential programs of religious education 
into an unfortunate juxtaposition with ‘Business’. Our only excuse is the 
absence of the Editor at the Joint Planning Commission in Ottawa, and 
the commendable zeal of the printer to get the magazine into the mails 
before the Christmas rush, a combination which resulted in no check of 
the final page proof. Our sincere apologies. 





MAGIC 
oe 
TATAMAGOUCHE 


Irma Warrington 


It wasn’t magic, really, but it appeared to be. For suddenly in a tiny, 
remote Nova Scotia village last summer a Festival of Arts happened with 
hundreds of dancers, actors, musicians, artists and craftsmen of the 
province and thousands of spectators, native and tourist. For two days 
in Tatamagouche, morning, afternoon and night, August 13 and 14, the 
Festival of Arts was like a fantasy full of gay and beautiful sights and 
sounds — unique, exciting, significant. 

On about fifty acres of open field facing the sparkling waters of 
Northumberland Strait, the Festival had a country carnival air, created 
by rows of big, flag-decked tents and an outdoor stage. But there the 
similarity to a carnival ended. The tents housed displays and demonstra- 
tions of paintings and crafts and displays of Nova Scotia books, pho- 
tography and historic relics. The stage held bandsmen and colourfully 
costumed folk, square and Highland dancers. 

And beyond the stage, the auditorium of the big, white rural high 
school was the setting for drama, including opera ; dancing, interpre- 
tative, ballroom and ballet ; music, instrumental and vocal, group and 
individual. About 300 actors, dancers and musicians took part. The 
auditorium, seating 800 at one time, was sold out and hundreds were 
turned away from each performance. 

In the tents, work by fifty craftsmen in fourteen separate crafts was 
displayed. Oil and water colour paintings by eighteen artists and the 
Permanent Collection of Nova Scotia Paintings gathered by the Adult 
Education Division of the provincial Department of Education were also 
displayed. A puppet show, outdoor colour movies of the province, square 
dancing and community singing for everyone were also on the Festival 
program. 

It was a big and fascinating event that drew an instinctive response 
from the people. For the deathless spirit of the festival goes back to the 
dim past in the history of mankind. And in a country setting, similar to 
the scene of the first festivals on this continent, the Harvest Festivals of 
New England, the appeal of the Festival of Arts was doubly strong. 
It will be an annual event in Nova Scotia now. It may well become the 
biggest tourist attraction the province has. 
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THE FIRST OF ITS KIND 
The Festival is unique in that it is the first of its kind on the continent — 
a festival combining all the arts and crafts of an entire province or com- 
parable area. It is exciting as a single cultural achievement. It is ex- 
citing in its potential. There is every indication it will increase in size, 
scope and importance. As an annual showcase of Nova Scotia arts and 
crafts, it is highly stimulating to creative people. As entertainment, it is 
an enlightening, enriching and absorbing experience. As a source of 
revenue, direct, but particularly indirect, the Festival will increase in 
value, not only to artists and craftsmen, but also to the people generally. 
For educationists, the Nova Scotia Festival of Arts is particularly 
significant — and satisfying. It is difficult to think of a more spectacular 
example of concrete results from work in the field of adult education. 
The Festival of Arts grew out of the School of Community Arts, 
conducted by the Adult Education Division at Tatamagouche for the 
past four years. It, like the Shakespearian Festival of Stratford, was the 
daydream of one man, in this case Guy Henson, provincial Adult Edu- 
cation Director. Of course, no Adult Education Division, no matter how 
efficient, could have brought from barren ground a festival of the artistic 
excellence, size and scope of the Nova Scotia Festival of Arts. There have 
been, for example, about fifty music festivals in Nova Scotia during the 
past thirty years. The Adult Education Division expertly cultivated an 
already flowering garden. And when Guy Henson got the idea for a 
Festival of Arts, he and his staff knew where the best talent in the 
province was, and who would serve most ably on committees. Through 
their adult education work they also had the ability to get people to 
co-operate. And they had the general organizational know-how neces- 
sary for making the huge machinery of the Festival function smoothly. 


ORGANIZATION 
So, although the Festival of Arts is not an adult education project, or the 
project of any other government branch, Guy Henson is the key man and 
most of his staff are involved, particularly dramatics advisor Donald 
Wetmore and Elizabeth Murray, representative with special interest in 
music. Impetus to the Festival idea was given by the quick response 
and dynamic touch of Mrs Lorna Grayston. An outstanding coloratura 
of the province a few years ago, she is now secretary of the big Halifax 
Music Festival, third largest in Canada ; Vice-President of the Canadian 
Association of Music Festivals ; and one of the five judges of the cBc 
program Singing Stars of Tomorrow. 

At Tatamagouche, another key person is local business man Thomas 
Pugh, chairman of the local Festival Council. 
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In addition to these key people, hundreds more, including practically 
the entire village of Tatamagouche and surrounding area, worked long 
and hard in making a success of the Festival. So it wasn’t magic, really, 
but a sense of magic clings to the Festival. For one thing, it flashed on 
the scene so swiftly. Only eight months after it was first dscussed, it was 
taking place with every detail, large and small, planned and executed 
with machine-like precision. And it was like magic, too, the way the 
people responded to the Festival. They came from city, town and village. 


They came from all over Nova Scotia, from other parts of Canada, from 
the United States. 


PUBLICITY 
The facilities of the provincial Industrial and Tourist Promotion Branch, 
directed by Earl Clark, were made available for an intensive publicity 
campaign. Press, radio and television were used. The news travelled far 
and wide. For instance, in the United States, a vacationing couple read 
about the Festival when they reached New York. They diverted their 
course from another part of Canada to Tatamagouche. A doctor from 
Tatamagouche, travelling in Europe, read about the Festival in the 
English section of a newspaper in Naples. 

Financially, the Festival was fail-proof. Everyone connected with 
it, including performers, artists and craftsmen, donated time, talent and 


effort. The Canadian Army Ordnance Corps loaned the tents, thirty-five 
of them, each sixteen feet by thirty-two feet. 


FINANCE 

Expenses for such things as wiring, improvements to the school audi- 
torium and construction of an outdoor stage, were covered by a $2,000 
government grant and $1,150 privately donated, aside from local Tata- 
magouche contributions. Without this money, the Festival, because of 
the size of the crowds, would have broken even. With the money, much 
that was made from concerts and recitals is available to secure the 
Festival for the future and provide a sizeable cheque for the promotion 
of provincial arts and crafts. Part of it will probably go to the Nova 
Scotia Talent Trust. 


LOCAL CO-OPERATION 

There were, of course, many problems involved in presenting the Festival 
and committee meetings were long and frequent. For instance, hotels, 
motels and cabins in the area could not accommodate all the visitors. 
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So the people of Tatamagouche and the surrounding district within a 
radius of twelve miles opened up their homes and made over 1,000 beds 
with breakfasts available to Festival goers. And how would thousands 
of people suddenly descended upon a little village be fed ? Women’s 
church groups took over with noon meals served in the school cafeteria 
and the basement of the United Church. The District Federation of 
Agriculture served lobster suppers in tents. They were set up to handle 
1,000 meals an hour. 


Even small children were considered in the Festival plans. For them 
a fenced park with a trained nurse in charge was provided. 


Right now, committee members are busy planning next year’s 
Festival. And they're not learning from their mistakes. There didn’t seem 
to be any mistakes about the first Nova Scotia Festival of Arts. 


Irma Warrington, who lives at Porter’s Lake, N.S., is a free lance writer. 
She has been a Halifax newspaper reporter, advertising account executive 
and trade magazine editor. A graduate of the Nova Scotia College of 
Art, she paints portraits in her spare time. 
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COLOUR 
IN OUR 
PAST 


W. H. Agnew 


Children are incurable romantics. Which of them, faced in school with 
a choice between the little princes smothered under the gloomy arches 
of the Tower and Champlain’s worthy, devoted, intelligent effort to 
penetrate a savage wilderness, would vote for the explorer ? It is difficult 
to dispel this early idea that Canadian history is dull and uninteresting ; 
that nothing much has ever happened here ; or that our history is com- 
posed of a series of legislative enactments held together by nothing in 
particular. 

It was with the hope of modifying such views, at least in part, that 
the Canadian Citizenship Branch of the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration became interested in a series of filmstrips in colour that was 
suggested to them by the National Film Board in 1952. It was proposed 
that the series would deal with people and events so as to portray 
Canadian history through the lives of its outstanding figures. 


A CO-OPERATIVE VENTURE 

Some progress in the matter of research had already been made by the 
Filmstrip Unit of the Film Board on the subject of General James Wolfe. 
It was recognized that the events surrounding Wolfe constituted an 
important turning point in the history of the country. It was agreed that 
Wolfe would be the subject of the first filmstrip in the Canadian History 
Series. 

Jimmy Simpkins of the Film Board staff of artists, who is also 
widely known through Canada as the creator of the ‘Jasper’ cartoon in 
Maclean’s magazine, was chosen to do the original drawings. The colour 
work was made the responsibility of Jean Dallaire, who had recently 
joined the staff of the Board after several years of study in France on 
scholarships. His work as an outstanding Canadian painter has been 
recognized by the National Gallery which has added some of his paint- 
ings to the permanent collection. George Robertson, an N F B staff writer, 
now with the csc in Vancouver, undertook to prepare the commentary 
which was to accompany the filmstrip, while Joe Licastro, whose water- 
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colours have often appeared at exhibitions of the Canadian Water-Colour 
Society, assumed overall direction of the project. 


RESEARCH 

From the outset problems were numerous and complex. It was agreed 
that every detail concerning dress, equipment, fortifications, weapons 
and ships was to be as historically accurate as possible. George Robert- 
son began the task of verifying the necessary facts. In this work the 
assistance of the Public Archives was of inestimable value. Major Pierre 
Brunet, who has recently been appointed Assistant Dominion Archivist, 
is himself a recognized authority on the early period of Canadian 
history. His generous assistance and advice, couple -d with that of other 
members of the Archives staff, contributed much to the success of the 
research. Weeks were spent in ferreting out such facts as the number 
of rows of braid on an officer’s uniform in a certain French regiment, the 
type of sword-hilt that was to be found in another regiment, the style 
and number of buttons used on tunics of British soldiers of the line, 
and the type of shoe buckles worn by kilted troops of the period. 

At last the necessary information was at hand and Jimmie Simpkins 
began the task of producing the drawings for each individual frame. 
Again there were numerous conferences, checkings and re-checkings to 
determine the accuracy of presentation. At this point progress was rapid 
and before many weeks the drawings were complete. 


COLOUR 

The second major problem now made itself apparent — the problem of 
colour. While the Film Board had had a considerable amount of ex- 
perience in colour reproduction in the past, the filmstrip on Wolfe was 
the first time that accuracy of colour became an important factor. If the 
uniform of a French officer were a certain shade of blue, it became ex- 
tremely important, from the viewpoint of accuracy, that his uniform 
should not appear as a different shade of blue in the filmstrip. It became 
evident that the proper colour on the original painting would not neces- 
sarily turn out to be the proper colour when reproduced on film. Blues 
became dark blues, dark blues became violets, and reds became maroons 
in a bewildering variety of shades and hues. 

It was here that the skill of Jean Dallaire became apparent. Work- 
ing with infinite care and patience, Dallaire mixed and tested colours. 
Numerous trial frames were painted and exposed to the critical gaze 
of the colour cameras. Failures were frequent, but so were the successes. 
Out of it all came a system of techniques which achieved the desired 
results. 
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[fatamagouche Rural High School, Scene of 
(N. S. Film Bureau). 


Model of the Stratford Shakespearian Festival Theatre, Rounthwaite 
& Fairfield. Architects. (Herb Nott & Co. Ltd., Toronto.) 











Stratford Shakespearian Festival Production of ‘Oedipus Rex’, Third 
Annual Season, 1955. (McKague, Toronto.) 


B. C. Regional Dominion Drama Festival Presentation of Arthur 
Miller's “The Crucible’, Winner of the 1955 Calvert Trophy, at 
the Finals in Regina. (Dave Buchan, Vancouver.) 





As work progressed a further problem became evident. Certain 
light colours produced a ‘halo’ effect when photographed. Such a situ- 
ation was, to say the least, disconcerting. As expressed by one of the 
frustrated participants at the time, “This would be wonderful if we were 
painting angels.’ It became an entirely different matter when one was 
painting ships and men! Further experimental work with colours and 
shades ended in success. 

By now, months had elapsed. Months of intensive research, plan- 
ning, experimentation, and hard work. Meanwhile, progress had been 
made on maps and captions under the skilful hand of Wes Heeney of 
the Filmstrip Unit staff while George Robertson was busily) engaged in 
putting final touches to the commentary. Test prints of the entire film- 
strip were finally approved as ‘satisfactory’ and in March, 1953, General 
James Wolfe was released for public distribution. The first filmstrip in 
the Canadian History Series was now a reality. 


PRODUCTION PLANS 

With the experience of Wolfe behind them, the Film Board launched 
enthusiastically into the production of further filmstrips in the series. It 
was agreed that, since initial emphasis was to be placed upon outstanding 
figures in the life of New France, it might be of value to produce a strip 
on the whole period of French rule leading up to the capture of Quebec. 
The filmstrip The Story of New France was the result. Gaston Char- 
bonneau of the n FB staff assumed responsibility for research and i 
formation. The story outline was undertaken by Marian Taylor, also of 
the Filmstrip Unit staff, who is widely known for her work in the 
Little Theatre movement in Ottawa and as a co-founder of the Ottawa 
Childrens’ Theatre. Jean Dallaire accepted the task of completing both 
original drawings and final artwork. Joe Licastro was again in charge 
of production. Only minor frustrations were experienced, both in re- 
search and in colour reproduction, so that by October 1955 the film- 
strip was ready for public release. 

Since that time two additional filmstrips have been produced in the 
Series. They are Jacques Cartier and Samuel de Champlain, both of 
which are in the final stages of production at present. The latter film- 
strip will be unique in that the commentary accompanying the strip is 
almost entirely drawn from Champlain’s own description of events and 
places. 

Throughout the entire program, the advice and assistance given by 
Dr Kaye Lamb, Dominion Archivist, Major Brunet and other members 
of the staff of the Public Archives, have been of the greatest value. 
Without their help it is doubtful if the Series could have been under- 
taken successfully. 
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Plans are already being made for future productions in the Series. 
It is hoped that they will include filmstrips on Jean Talon, Monseigneur 
Laval, La Vérendrye, David Thompson and Lord Selkirk among others. 
The tremendous amount of research necessary to ensure historical ac- 
curacy means, of course, that speed of production must be sacrificed. 
The growth of the Series, therefore, will depend entirely upon the 
length of time required to accumulate the necessary information for 
the individual filmstrips. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO EXISTING MATERIAL 
The Canadian History Series is not intended to do more than supplement 
existing materials on Canadian history. In the preparation of the film- 
strips, however, great emphasis has been placed on accuracy of detail. 
It was felt that an authentic presentation of the subject matter might 
prove useful to scholars who are looking behind the main flow of events. 
It is interesting to note in the matter of accuracy of detail that the 
producers of a film on Wolfe and Montcalm for future television presen- 
tation are making use of the original art work from the filmstrip General 
James Wolfe as a source of reference in making the uniforms, costumes 
and sets for the film. 

Overriding all other considerations, of course, is the hope of both 
the National Film Board and the Canadian Citizenship Branch that a 
visual presentation in full colour may contribute to a greater under- 
standing and appreciation of the men and events that have shaped the 
course of the Canadian nation. 


Mr Agnew is Chief, Programs and Materials Division, Citizenship Branch, 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. He is an historian 
and former newspaper man. 





A SALZBURG 
FOR 
CANADA? 


Nicholas Goldschmidt 


Incredible landscape, perfect summer weather, daring imagination — and, 
of course, some money! Vancouver, long a centre of the lively arts in 
Canada, has all the ingredients for a successful Arts Festival and is 
planning to combine them in July 1958. The occasion — British Columbia's 
centennial. To aid municipalities in celebrating this event, the provincial 
government is making available to each a grant of one dollar per capita, 
part of the money to be spent on general festivities, and part on a pro- 
ject, ‘preferably one of lasting value and significance to the community.’ 

Vancouver, in this context, is ‘thinking big.’ Its sights are on Edin- 
burgh and Salzburg, while it plans for an annual event to continue long 
after the centennial is over. This is not aiming impossibly high. Van- 
couver will be one of the most important centres of the current anniver- 
sary festivities, not only because of its size but also because it can 
offer more than any other city in Canada. Not from the point of view 
of its permanent cultural activities, perhaps — other centres may have 
more to offer in that field — but certainly Vancouver offers the most 
perfect surroundings and the most perfect summer climate of any city 
in Canada. 


WHAT MAKES A FESTIVAL? 

What brings about a Festival ? The Salzburg Festival always centred 
around Mozart, although the festival, as we know it now with its various 
offerings, was the creation of the great Max Reinhardt who, together with 
Bruno Walter, Stefan Zweig and Hoffmansthal (whose Everyman still 
remains the central attraction) set the pattern of a festival that many 
tried to imitate but never were able to duplicate. 

Edinburgh was the creation of Rudolf Bing whose vision convinced 
the hesitant, conservative city fathers of the Scottish capital that cultural 
outlets and artistic enterprises were perhaps the best way to make the 
people of Britain forget the horrors of war. People were hungry for the 
beautiful and the gay — for human values and human resources in a war 
torn world. It grew and expanded and is now as important a festival as 
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Salzburg. Soon festivals popped up in Europe like mushrooms ; of course 
the word ‘festival’ has since been abused over and over again mainly 
because it is often forgotten that ‘festivals’ should be festive occasions 
and not only tourist attractions. (I never forget having seen pasted on 
the back bumper of a car ‘Festival of Appliances’). 

These summer festivals have of course found their way to this 
continent too ; the most important one in the States I would say is in 
Tanglewood where the Boston Symphony presents many concerts and 
where the Berkshire Music Center, under the leadership of prominent 
American and European artists, attracts young aspiring musicians from 
all over the country. Here in Canada Tom Patterson had the idea and 
necessary spirit of adventure to create something new and exciting ; and 
with the assistance and collaboration of Tyrone Guthrie the Stratford 
Shakespearian Festival made its now historic opening some four years 
ago. 

From all this it is quite obvious that it is not enough to say ‘Let's 
have a festival’. There must be a central idea, without it a festival cannot 
succeed. 


THE CORE OF THE VANCOUVER FESTIVAL 

What is the central idea of the Vancouver Festival ? I would say it is 
twofold. The one is that the natural setting and climate, and the in- 
credible beauty of the University campus, are perhaps the raison d'étre 
why so many people wanted a festival for m: any years, and finally de- 
cided on it because the time was ripe. 

The other central idea is to give our Canadian talent the most 
perfect opportunity in the appropriate surroundings to reach inter- 
national status in its own right. Our singers, musicians, actors, artists, 
composers and writers will perform side by side with the greatest on 
the international scene. Thus the public at large and the press will recog- 
nize the importance of the development of our human resources in a 
country which up to now has chiefly been known only for its uranium 
mines, the grain basket of the prairies, or the Leduc oilfield, or Kitimat. 

The idea of the festival crystallized in the summer of 1954 at which 
time I presented a brief to a group of citizens who for many years have 
supported the arts not only in spirit but materially as well. Under the 
presidency of W. C. Mainwaring, a board of directors was formed com- 
posed of a cross-section of men and women who have contributed in 
many ways to the development of the artistic life of the community. 
In the meantime on the University campus an important expansion in 
the fine arts program of the summer school was given wholehearted 
support by the Board of Governors of the University and finally, when 
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the B.C. Centennial Committee announced its planned celebration for 
1958, the Vancouver Festival Society was ready to present itself not 
only as a fully independent incorporated body but it was also prepared 
to submit a program. 

In August, 1955 I was appointed Artistic Director and shortly after 
a definite program was submitted in a broad outline. At the time of this 
writing no names or attractions can be announced, although it can be 
assumed that the three week festival will present six performances of a 
major opera production, four or five symphony concerts, several solo 
recitals and chamber music concerts. There will be a play with a British 
Columbia background specially commissioned from Lister Sinclair and 
it is hoped that Tyrone Guthrie will direct it. Also planned are special 
exhibitions, various attractions, ballet and participation of internationally 
famous artists ; these together with our finest Canadian talent will round 
out a program which will be truly worthy of the word ‘festival’. 
(Please see page 201). 


CORRESPONDENCE 

‘I am greatly impressed by the two articles in the November issue of 
Foop FoR THOUGHT — The Effect of the Automobile on Canadian Life, 
by Esther Clarke Wright and New Horizons for Education, by Alan 
Thomas... 

‘I venture a suggestion which involves a method never applied to 
automobile accidents as far as I know. It has been successful as a partial 
solution to some other social problems. In doing so, I am quite well aware 
that there is no simple answer... 

‘Reduced to simplest terms, the suggestion is that small groups of 
owners of automobiles organize to carry the financial risk of accidents 
themselves. Many authorities, notably those connected with the auto- 
mobile insurance industry, will consider this an unfortunate retrograde 
step, but orthodox automobile insurance may have heightened the 
problem to some extent by transferring the risk of financial loss from 
the individual to the large impersonal insurance company. It should be 
stated that this is not a plan to avoid the cost of automobile insurance. 
Any saving of that nature is a very secondary objective. 

‘...A man or woman will ordinarily go to any lengths to avoid 
betraying a trust placed in him by his friends and associates, provided 
his responsibility is clear-cut, reasonable and direct. 

‘We enclose two documents describing a suggested association 
known as The League of Careful Drivers...’ 

Details of this plan are available to those interested through the 
Food for Thought office. 
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To the Editor: 

.1 am very pleased that you found room for both instalments 
(The Newcomer in the Community) in the same issue (November, 
1956). The only major change is a new introduction, mostly consisting 
of a definition of “community”, which, true author-fashion, I should like 
to quibble about. 

‘The modern community has little resemblance to a family, I feel, 
and most of us would feel unhappy if we were exposed to community 
control in all the aspects of our conduct as we are exposed to family 
control. I buy readily enough the Oxford definition and I am obliged 
that you put it in, too. 

‘It so happens that M. G. Ross’ Community Organization reached 
me with the same mail. Strangely, Ross, while defining carefully “com- 
munity organization and development” and many other forms, does not 
bother with a formal definition of “community”, either. But on p. 32, in 
a casual subordinate clause, he speaks of the community as “an associ- 
ation to which one belongs in a meaningful way and for ‘which one feels 
responsible”. That’s about the maximum of “belongingness” we can even 
aspire to on that level. 

Yours sincerely, 
Andrew Kapos 
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A DESIGN FOR DEMOCRACY; an Abridgment of a Report of the 
Adult Education Committee of the British Ministry of Reconstruction 
Commonly Called The 1919 Report; with an Introduction The Years 
Between, aed R. D. _ Watley. London: Max Parrish (Toronto; Clarke 


If a review is a calm and dispassionate weighing of the strengths and 
weaknesses of a book, then this is not a review. My feeling about A 
Design for Democracy was well enpaseees by the operatic prima donna 
who demanded : “Why criticism ? Simple praise is enough!’ 

The history of the book is a brilliant one. In the surge of idealistic 
feeling during the latter days of the first world war, the government of 


Great Britain created a Ministry of Reconstruction to plan a better future 
for the nation. The thoughtful leaders of this new Ministry knew very 
well that the success of such a plan rested, in the long run, on an edu- 
cated citizenry, and to them education did not mean merely the schooling 
of children but the lifelong pursuit of knowledge. The universities, the 
w EA, and other agencies had demonstrated that adults wanted to learn 
and could be taught. What if the lessons already gained in these limited 
ventures could be applied on a sustained basis and a national scale ? 

To explore this question, the Ministry of Reconstruction set up a 
special committee and, by rare good judgment, placed on it an out- 
standing group of people, men who then possessed or later achieved 
great eminence as cabinet ministers, scholars, ecclesiastics, and leaders 
in other fields. This committee set about its task with such vigour and 
ability that the report it produced in 1919 was recognized at once as an 
outstanding document. The Times Educational Supplement referred to 
its ‘distinction of thought and style’ and the Manchester Guardian com- 
mented on its ‘unconventional vigour and humanity.’ The Report was 
much discussed during the next five years. Its ideas were expounded and 
interpreted in at least three other books and countless lesser treatments. 
Almost at once it began to have its effect on practice in Great Britain, 
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and, in the years since 1919, its recommendations have had a profound 
influence not only in the country of its origin but elsewhere. 


Despite all the changes which it initiated, however, the Report 
itself gradually sank into semi-obscurity. It presented a profound view- 
point but it did so within the special context of the circumstances pre- 
vailing in 1919. The Report could never have seemed handsome, since 
it was published in the most uninspiring and unattractive format which 

government printing office could devise, but its brilliance of con- 
ception and style surmounted its drab appearance. As the years passed, 
however, the content began to seem out-of-date, and finally the Report 
survived only as a half-forgotten document, known to most English 
educators of adults, but read by few. 


To those few, however, (and particularly to its Canadian and 
American readers) the Report appeared to be not only monumental in 
its achievement but also fully relevant to the problems of to-day. Several 
years ago, therefore, several of the ‘Friends of the 1919 Report,’ as they 
styled themselves, began to work for its republication, not in its full 
original form but in an abridgment which would retain the basic theory 
and omit the now-irrelevant facts. A Design for Democracy is the re- 
sult of their efforts. It has been sponsored jointly by the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, the National Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation of Great Britain, and the Adult Education Association of the 


us A. The first of these three sponsors is in many ways the most impor- 
tant, for it was Dr J. R. Kidd who pressed most ardently and effectively 
for the new publication and Mr Gordon Hawkins who wielded the 
editorial scalpel. 


In addition to the abridged Report, A Design for Democracy con- 
tains a preface by General Sir Ronald F. Adam, Bt., Gc B, DSO, OBE, 
ra (who, somewhat ine xplicably, signs his name here as R. Forbes 
Adam), and a lengthy introduction by R. D. Waller, Professor of Adult 
Education at the University of Manchester. Professor Waller, incidentally, 
makes plain his own opinion of the Report by calling it ‘the most im- 
portant single contribution ever made to the literature of adult education 

. This great report has no parallel and now never can have, adult 
education having become so extensive and many sided. Its outstanding 
quality is comprehensiveness in conception and execution ; it is a work 
on the grand scale, a history, survey and philosophy of adult education. 
It is certainly the most notable and useful monument in our adult 
education literature.’ 

These incandescent words may suggest that A Design for De- 
mocracy is written in letters of fire. Actually, despite the eloquence of 
the original authors, they were much more concerned with reason than 
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with evangelism. They argued, very soberly indeed, that all people 
should continue to learn throughout life, that opportunities for learning 
should be available to all, and that a democratic society must be par- 
ticularly careful to provide for the education of its ‘natural aristocracy,’ 
those who are particularly gifted and who should have the chance to 
develop their powers to the fullest. The modern reader of the Report 
may often find himself to be like the woman who said that Hamlet is 
‘nothing but a lot of quotations strung together.’ Some of the ideas of 
the Report have been so widely adopted that they now seem almost 
trite. But there is a world of difference between knowing a few quota- 
tions from Hamlet and knowing the play itself, and there is a similar 
difference between awareness of some of the consequences of the Report 
and an understanding of the full range of ideas it presented. 

To be sure, it did not provide a complete theory of adult education. 
(It was, after all, a committee report!) [n its modern form, with most 
of the dated material cut away, even some of the comprehensiveness it 
originally possessed has necessarily been destroyed. A Design for De- 
mocracy must be read on its own terms —as a thoughtful, wise, and 
occasionally witty series of observations about adult education. But its 
authors were the most able and distinguished group who have ever 
recorded the fruits of a full and sustained discussion of this subject. 
In A Design for Democracy, the modern reader is given the opportunity 
to join in their discussion. It is well worth his while to do so. 

CYRIL 0. HOULE 
Professor of Education 
The University of Chicago 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION: Theory and Principles. Mur- 
ray C. Ross. New York: Harper (Toronto: Musson). pp. 253. $3. 


This is an admirable and a salutary book. It is admirable in that it is a 
study in the social sciences written in the English we can read. It is 
salutary in that it is a warning to all of us who engage in glib considera- 
tions of the ‘changing concepts of community’, ‘the place of the organiza- 
tion in the community,’ and so on, that these matters are a great deal 
more intricate and many-sided than we are often prepared to admit. 
The quality of Dr Ross’s book can be readily gathered from a glance at 
the chapter on ‘Some Hypotheses about Community Life’ in which he 
hints all too briefly at the ramifications which social structure, leader- 
ship and apathy, for example, all carry with them when we begin to 
study these phenomena in some depth. 

The book is written in three parts. The first part deals with the 
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nature of community organization, the second with the factors impinging 
on community organization methods, and the third with the principles of 
community organization. As we are reminded on the dust jacket that the 
analysis uses ‘cases drawn from both American and international sources’ 
(sic), it might be suggested that studies on community problems of new 
and satellite towns of postwar Britain are a valuable area of case study 
which might well be utilised in this context. In the section on community 
organization methods, the author says, “We wish here to provide at least 
a partial answer to the question : What do we need to know about the 
community which will help those who are concerned about developing 
a kind of community life in which people feel a sense of belonging, 
participate in the life of the community, achieve a set of common under- 
standings, and work co-operatively at their common problems?’ This is a 
good indication of the tone and purpose of the whole work. The last 
chapter, on the professional social worker in his roles as guide, enabler, 
expert and therapist, is a particularly fine piece of writing, clarifying 
many of the problems that the professional discusses with himself in the 
fields of social work and adult education. 

Professor Hendry’s unrestrained encomium in the introduction leads 
one initially to wonder whether the volume will be truly magnificent or 
just superb. Happily, the book bears this burden of praise with ease and, 
as Dr. Hendry says, ‘One emerges from this vigorous encounter with a 


healthy respect for the subtlety and complexity of the central questions 
and issues involved.’ 


Gorvpon HAawkKINS 


CRESTWOOD HEIGHTS: 4 North American Suburb. John R. 
Seeley, R. Alex Sim, and Elizabeth W. Loosley. Toronto : University of 
Toronto Press (New York: Basic Books) 1956. pp. 505. $6.50. 


‘Seeing ourselves as others see us’ is often hard to take. Most serious 
studies of modern behaviour are hidden from the public in austere 
scientific journals, and thus the writers are protected from the wrath of 
people who dislike being used as guinea pigs. The writers of Crestwood 
Heights have not only published their findings enclosed in an eye-catch- 
ing dust-cover, but have also written up their data in a way which makes 
it easy and enjoyable reading for the layman. This explains much of the 
agitation which the book's appearance appears to have stirred in many 
a Canadian suburban breast. 

However, so many sociological studies have been made of suburban 
people, and so many authors have skilfully and artistically written of 
their way of life that the social scientist cannot find any thing particularly 
startling in the findings. 
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Crestwood Heights is a ‘study of the culture of suburban life’ in a 
large Canadian city. The picture drawn of the ‘typical’ family supports 
data from other studies of North American middle class suburbs: (the 
family) consists of father, mother, and two (rarely more) children. The 
children are healthy, physically well-developed, attractively dressed, and 
poised as to outward behaviour. The mother, assured in manner, is as 
like an illustration from Vogue or Harper's Bazaar as financial means and 
physical appearance will allow. The father, well-tailored, more or less 
successful in radiating an impression of prosperity and power, rounds out 
the family group.’ 

The book begins with an introduction by David Riesman which is, 
in effect, a critical appraisal of the contents. Chapters one to six are 
concerned with a description of the dimensions and organization of 
family life in terms of space, time, shelter, the age-grading system and 
careers. The section on space, time and shelter are the most original 
contributions of the whole study. For as far as this reviewer knows, this 
analysis of modern families in relation to their daily, weekly and yearly 
time perspective is the most complete of its kind. And the section on 
shelter gives the most penetrating insight into the function of ‘house’ 
and ‘home’ that has yet appeared in social scientific literature. 


The second part of the study describes the institutions which or- 
ganize the complex life of Crestwood Heights, such as the family, the 
school, the summer camp and the various associations which occupy 


much of the time of both adults and children. 

The third section looks at the patterns of belief which motivate the 
people, and the final chapter summarizes the authors’ impression of their 
success in carrying out the aim of the study. 

The data was collected in a number of ways. Human relations 
classes were held with children ; parents, school teachers and specialists 
were interviewed ; two thousand children answered a questionnaire and 
a number of them kept diaries of their day-to-day doings ; and participant 
observation gave the observers an opportunity to see the people’s natural 
or spontaneous behaviour. The people of Crestwood Heights must have 
responded to these techniques willingly, for the descriptive material 
shows a richness and depth of understanding of suburban behaviour 
which is not always found when folkways and mores are put under the 
microscope. 

The authors state explicitly that they did not want to ‘add to the 
sum of knowledge by repeating in essence and perhaps refining a type 
of study’ such as that of Yankee City or Middletown. Rather as they 
‘wished to see what would emerge on the basis of a less structured 
approach, we accepted cheerfully the risk that the data would seem to 
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many to be less objective, the findings less secure, and the methods 
sufficiently old-fashioned to be reminiscent of earlier work in 
anthropology’. 

Most sociologists would not accept this disregard of established 
method and theory as ‘cheerfully’ as the writegs, and the lack of an 
adequate sampling method leaves the sociologist perplexed. For without 
it how can he assess the accuracy of findings, or the extent to which 
generalizations can be trusted to apply to the total population ? 

Thus the study turns out to be of much more use to students of 
mental health than to sociologists. Perhaps this is beside the point, for 
apparently that is just what the authors intended. For they state their 
purpose to be : ‘to experiment with a technique of free discussion with 
children ...to see what could be added to the armament of a good 
school system that would make its contribution to the mental health 
of its pupils greater or better... to provide pictures of the growing-up 
process in one or more communities, and to evaluate the consequences 
for mental health of that process’. 

In spite of this, one cannot help feeling that this study could have 
fulfilled both the requirements of rigid scientific method as well as serve 
the purposes of those who want to help the community. Perhaps its main 
contribution will be to the people of Crestwood Heights, for they now 
have a guide to their way of life which has been drawn for them with 
sensitivity and insight. 

AILLEEN D. ROSS 


rHE TAMARACK REVIEW, _ published four times a year at 
39 Charles Street West, Toronto. Single copies $1.00 ; subscription, $3.50. 


No periodical, by its very nature, should be judged on the basis of a 
single issue, especially its first issue, which is inevitably experimental. 
Nevertheless, people are passing judgments on the new journal, the 
Tamarack Review, the first issue of which appeared this autumn. The 
opinions one hears seem to be based more on the expectations which 
the readers had formed in their own minds than on the journal itself. 
Those who anticipated a vehicle for new and experimental writing are 
disappointed to see the magazine open with such a conventional piece 
as Ethel Wilson’s On a Portuguese Balcony. Those whose first require- 
ments in what they read are logic and clarity stumble over Timothy 
Findley’s whimsical short story, About Effie or Jay Macpherson’s in- 
genious poems in the form of a set of riddles. Those who looked for an 
arty publication to replace Here and Now of cherished memory deplore 
the relative sobriety of Tamarack’s format, while others who are ac- 
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quainted with the topographical and artistic limitations of most Canadian 
printing establishments rejoice that the University of Toronto Press has 


given the review an attractive, careful production which enhances the 
reading pleasure. 


Those familiar wit® the hazards of magazine publishing in Canada, 
among whom we count ourselves, must have asked : why another maga- 
zine ? why not better content and more support for the magazines we 
have ? what does the Tamarack Review do that couldn’t be done by the 
Canadian Forum, or the Toronto or Queen’s Quarterlies, with a little 
help from Food for Thought ? The answer, I think, may be found in the 
opening editorial, where two articles of faith may be extracted from a 
succession of nervous twitterings about this and that matter of ques- 
tionable relevance. The first is that the editors are committed to the 
proposition that ‘saying something well is the basis of civilization’. Con- 
cern for style distinguishes few Canadian publications and its effect is a 
most welcome characteristic of Tamarack. Let no stodginess be implied 
by this encomium. The other concern of the editors is ‘the creative in- 
dividual.’ The truly creative mind is never stodgy. The content of 
Tamarack is lively in the true sense of that word, whether it be Miss 
Neatby’s retrospective look at the Massey Report, Alan Brown’s dis- 
cerning comment on Gabrielle Roy, or, less surprisingly, Brian Moore’s 
short story of a twelve-year-old boy’s introduction to the idea of sin. 


We hope the support which enabled the editors to launch Tamarack 


is sufficient to keep it going until it shall have earned the public support 
which it will deserve, if it can maintain and possibly improve on the 
quality of its first issue. For, skeptic as we were in advance, we are now 
persuaded that there should be a place for it in Canadian life. 
HARRIET ROUILLARD 


THE CANADIAN MUSIC JOURNAL; published quarterly by the 
Canadian Music Counc. Sackviic. N.B.: Mount Allison University ‘Mr. 


Alden Leard, Busi:1ess Manager) 195¢. Annual subscription, $3; single 
copy, .75. 


Music journalism in Cazeda goes back almost 100 years and originated 
in Montreal with two issues only of a periodical called L’Artiste. Of the 
seventy-odd publications which have had trial runs since, the one with 
longest record, Le Passe-Temps with over fifty years, also originated 
in French Canada, while its nearest English-language rival, Musical 
Canada, had a life-span of only fifteen. The only other serious contender 
for a longevity prize was The Canadian Music Trades Journal which 
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flourished for over thirty years but as its name implied did not cater 
to the general musical public. 


This and much other pertinent information about the fate of music 
periodicals in Canada is to be found in Helmut Kallmann’s article on 
that subject in the new Canadian Music Journal, launched under the 
sponsorship of the Canadian Music Council this last autumn. 


The life expectancy of this new venture has been of paramount 
importance to the Council and to the editorial board of the Journal itself. 
Since there had been no English language music periodical for some 
years, it was felt that a new one should not be attempted unless it 
could reasonably be assured of continuity and at least a year’s planning 
and preparation lie behind the publication of the first number. 


The first issue, therefore, has been impatiently awaited by those 
in the music field and read with a hyper-critical eye to discover if it 
is really what they have been waiting for. At first glance it would appear 
to be extra full capacity, ninety-six pages instead of the promised eighty, 
with rather less than half devoted to the feature articles. These include 
a timely review of the formation and work of the Canadian Music 
Council by its chairman, Sir Ernest MacMillan; the previously mentioned 
article, the first of two, on A Century of Musical Periodicals in Canada, 
by Helmut Kallmann; The Dodecacophonist’s Dilemma by that musical 
young man of the hour, Glenn Gould; Music and the University, a reprint 
of a paper by Harry Adaskin; and what obviously, through pride of place, 
rates as the feature article, Dr. Percy Scholes’ account of Johnson’s Two 
Musical Friends — Burney and Hawkins. Most of the remaining space, 
other than advertisements, is taken up by miscellany of Canadian topics 
from Festivals to Music in Canadian Schools, arranged in two-column 
format. 

The Journal's chief weakness, to my way of thinking, is that the 
main articles are not Canadian enough, while the other mass of heteroge- 
neous crowded material is too much so. It is as if there were little or 
nothing of major league interest in the Canadian musical world but a 
host of minor league minutiae that can safely be relegated to the back 
pages. This may have been so in the days of those earlier periodicals 
(though one would not guess it from reading their pages) but surely 
we have reached national music maturity in some phases of the art, so 


why can’t we acquire sufficient self-confidence to accept the responsi- 
bility? 


The editors may feel, of course, that a quarterly journal of the 
quasi-scholarly type is not the place for super-fatted nationalism. But 
where else can we learn of our music personalities, both in the performing 
and composing fields, except in the columns of daily newspapers with 
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their local coverage only? And if we are ever to grow up artistically, we 
must have the opportunity of knowing who our artists are, that we may 
have the chance of hearing and comparing them. 

On the physical side the journal is of handy octavo size, and at first 
glance presents a good appearance: closer examination reveals a very 
uneven quality of printing and a regrettable lack of proof-reading. These 
are defects which it should not be too hard to correct but would have 
been better to have avoided. 

Such captious criticisms as this are not meant to be destructive; too 
much hinges on this new periodical to let its standard fall below that 
of the best. It has already been included in the Canadian Index, and this 
would seem to be most potent reason of all for its pages to be devoted 
to vital, provocative articles on the Canadian musical scene. 

Ocreta McNEILL 


CIVIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS. (Cur- 
riculum series no. 1). Arthur P. Crabtree. Washington, D.C.: National 
Association of Public School Adult Educators, 1956. pp. 64. $1.50. 


‘An honest appraisal of public school adult education in this country 
cannot ignore the tragic absence of those classes and activities which 
encourage the adult to study and participate in the ways of democracy.’ 
This statement is made towards the beginning of the pamphlet, the first 
in a new series on critical curriculum areas in adult education. These 
publications are produced by the National Association of Public School 
Adult Educators through a grant from the Fund for Adult Education, by 
way of the AEA. 

The now familiar note ‘liberal adult education’ is sounded again. 
‘,.. public school programs were primarily concerned with giving the 
individual “what he wants”. “What he wanted” consisted largely of 
vocational and technical education, homemaking, and arts and crafts. The 
one exception to this menu was the program of Americanization — the 
training of the foreign-born for citizenship.’ The series proposes to make 
good some at least of the missing material within the next year. Future 
subjects are economic education and parent and family life education. 

This first pamphlet ‘has been prepared primarily for administrators, 
teachers and leaders of civic education programs for adults operating 
under the public schools of this country. Its content, however, contains 
ideas and suggestions that transcend the boundaries of public school 
administration. Those persons associated with programs outside the 
public school domain may find it of value.’ 

E. W. L. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF ILLITERACY. M. M. Lewis. Lon- 
don: Harrap (Toronto: Clark, Irwin) 1953. pp. 187. $1.50. 

When so much is spoken and written about the problem of illiteracy 
in the under-developed countries, we tend to forget that it is our problem 
as well. The Director, Institute of Education, University of Nottingham, 
explores the extent of illiteracy in his own country, with its serious 
implications. 

‘. .. For the ordinary purposes of everyday living every person in a 
modern society needs to be able to read — at the level, at least, of a 
simple paragraph in a popular newspaper. And he must be able to write 
a simple letter. In our society today this is the lowest level of effective 
or functional literacy. In the Army during the War the men who could 
not use and interpret the written language adequately at this functional 
level were regarded as illiterates needing special educational treatment. 

‘.. . But — and this is the growing problem today — the number of 
those who can remain outside the demands of literacy is rapidly becoming 
less ; the area of the population impervious to the pressure of universal 
literacy is rapidly shrinking. Now if a society raises its standard of mini- 
mum literacy, and calls everyone below this standard illiterate, it at once 
increases the number of illiterates. This is no doubt that this is what our 
own society is doing today. The importance attached to illiteracy is a 
powerful factor influencing illiteracy. 

‘. . . We have to find a clear line in this tangled skein of facts, dis- 
tortions, prejudices, and anxieties. We shall try to do this by asking a 
number of questions. What is the nature and extent of illiteracy in 
schools ? How far has it increased during the present century, and what 
can be said of the causes brought forward to support the belief in this 
increase ? Having asked the same questions about adult illiteracy, we 
shall go on to consider the social significance of literacy, and so to the 
importance of illiteracy in society today.’ 

E. W. L. 


Nicholas Goldschmidt is Musical Director Opera School (School of 
Music), Royal Conservatory of Music, Toronto. 





ARTISTIC AWAKENING 
‘Canada is, very slowly, getting the idea that it really is not admirable 
to be stupid. . . . We are, at last, beginning to abandon the notion (cher- 
ished for a long time, that our system of general education is really 
successful in making most of our people literate and capable of living 
intelligently and thoughtfully. We will wake up. But so far we have not 
passed the point of stirring uneasily in our long, deep, drunken sleep!’ 
So said the Peterborough Examiner of August 18, 1956, when com- 
menting on one of these ‘stirrings’ — the Mount Allison Summer Institute 
on The Arts in Canada. Mr. Walter Herbert, Director of the Canada 
Foundation, was the main speaker on this theme. He raised provocative 
points: Would there be a national theatre with headquarters in Ottawa? 
Would this mean travelling companies, in both languages? If children 
were introduced to the arts in their early years, as they should be, could 
the National Gallery (without constitutional obstruction) give more 
assistance to the public schools? Lively discussion followed his presenta- 
tions: Reality, the Arts in Canada as They Are; Dream, The Arts in 
Canada as They Could Be; Challenge, Canada in the Arts World; 
Patronage of the Arts in Canada. For the benefit of the many interested 
persons who heard (or did not hear) Mr. Herbert, these speeches are 
being prepared for publication by Mount Allison. 


The first forum discussion was given by Dr. Ira Dilworth, Dr. Jack 
Nichols and Mr. Fred Lynds, with Professor George Payzant, Editor of 
the newly founded Canadian Music Journal, as moderator. Other dis- 
tinguished participants were Sir Ernest MacMillan (who ably reported 
the sessions for the Toronto Globe and Mail, in addition to giving the 
1956 Summer Convocation address, following the Institute); Dr. Marius 
Barbeau, and his son-in-law Marcel Rioux, of the National Museum; 
Wilfred Eggleston, head of the Department of Journalism at Carleton 
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College, who spoke on the reporting and criticizing of the arts in Cana- 
dian newspapers and on the constitutional background of the proposed 
Canada Council; Jaques Blouin, Professor of Interior Decoration and 
Decorative Art in the Quebec School of Fine Arts; and Dr. W. S. A. 
Dale, Research Curator of the National Gallery, who introduced the 
exhibit of contemporary Canadian art sent by the Gallery for the In- 
stitute. In addition, many well-known supporters of the arts from the 
whole of Canada, and particularly from the Atlantic Provinces, were 
present for the sessions. 

Nor was talk the only feature of the Institute. Highlights of the 
first two evening programs were concerts given by the violinist Francis 
Chaplin, accompanied by Gordon Macpherson. As mentioned above, the 
National Gallery sent an exhibit. The Imperial Oil Company Limited 
presented for the Institute (and as a gift to Mount Allison) fifty speci- 
ally mounted reproductions of the drawings of the late C. W. Jeffreys. 
These were displayed, along with other special exhibits, in the Main 
Reading Room of the Library, the Mary Mellish Archibald Memorial 
Library, and the Board Room. 

In his Convocation address, Sir Ernest MacMillan put the question 
raised during the preceding Institute — and gave an answer. ‘But what is 
the purpose of art? A work of art is not a statement of universal applica- 
tion like a Euclidean proposition. The most striking line of Shakespeare, 
the most effective colour combination of Van Gogh, the most pregnant 
phrase of Beethoven, all these lose much of their significance when torn 
from their context and even a complete work needs to be studied with 
reference to its age and place of origin to be fully appreciated. Art is 

fact a form of individual expression tinged with emotion and no 
amount of aesthetic generalization can free it of its subjective elements.’ 


AT YORKTON PLANNING IS KEY TO FESTIVAL 
An event of special importance to the province and to Canada occurred 
last month in Yorkton. Saskatchewan citizens may well warm their hands 
in the glow of achievement represented by Yorkton’s fourth biennial 
International Documentary Film Festival. 

Significant as the film displays were in themselves, probably even 
more important are the values inherent in the festival as a whole and 
the manner in which this community project was accomplished. 

Some years ago, the field representative of the National Film Board 
proposed to the Yorkton Film Council an idea which tantalized their 
imagination. The vision of what could be, coupled with hard work and 
the fund of experience which has grown with each festival, has trans- 
formed the acorn of that idea into a sturdy oak of achievement, 
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Last month in Yorkton everything stopped for the festival. The 
interest and enthusiasm of the citizens knew no bounds. To each of the 
five film sessions held during the three days come more than 1,000 
people —in other words, one-ninth of the entire population of the city 
attended each showing. 

Teen-agers forgot their devotion to Presley and Hollywood to turn 
out en masse. The lure of seeing strange places and the miracles of 
nature and science artfully depicted on the screen was too much to miss. 
And they were not disappointed. The program comprised the best ob- 
tainable at home and abroad. For months beforehand, the committee in 
charge had been busily inviting producers to offer films for competition. 
As a result, some twelve countries were represented by the thirty films 
accepted for showing. 

It is commonplace, these days, to hear of the apathy which con- 
fronts more earnest advocates of the cultural arts in their efforts to 
promote a community project. For such as these, the Yorkton achieve- 
ment has some valuable lessons. Most important is the fact that the 
Film Council deliberately set about to harness the entire resources of 
the community. Merchants in the city included notices of the film festival 
in their paid advertisements. The press headlined the event. 

For nearly a month prior to the festival the local radio station 
provided daily spot announcements, and accorded complete coverage 
to the three-day sessions. Service clubs, schools, voluntary organizations 


all left their special concerns for the general work of preparation. One 
embassy in Ottawa, sensing the international significance of the festival, 
flew two ranking members of its delegation to Yorkton. 


Financially, the event did not depend on grants from governments 
or on large donations from outside corporations. The people and the 
organizations of Yorkton were generous in their giving. Here was wealth 
enough. As a consequence, the price of admission was so low as to 
permit anyone to attend. 

Beyond entertainment, the values implicit in the festival are not 
easy to define. They are nonetheless real. The current cold crisis of our 
time is not restricted to economics and politics. What happens in the 
arts and in science is a part of the cause and effect in relations between 
nations. The engines of diffusion are not solely engines of destruction. 
They carry with them knowledge and ideas. 

The documentary film is a powerful device for the conveying of 
such knowledge, to better acquaint the diverse sections of mankind with 
one another, and thus to advance the welfare of man. 


What Stratford is to drama, what Edinburgh is to music, so Yorkton 
can be to the world of documentary films. People may well ask how it 
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is that a small city of the prairies could attract the attention of film 
producers around the wrld. The answer is no secret. It is best stated in 
the old axiom: ‘Make no small plans. They contain no magic to stir 


men’s blood.’ 


GORDON CAMPBELL 
Regina Leader-Post, November 16, 1956. 


MANITOBA FESTIVAL 

The second University of Manitoba Arts Festival chalked up another 
‘first’ for Canada. The umsv Stage Society, as its contribution to the 
Festival, put on Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, ‘as far as can be 
ascertained its first stage production ...in Canada,’ to quote the pro- 
gram notes. 

This is only one highlight of a nine day Festival (November 25 to 
December 4, 1956) on the University Campus which featured music, 
films, literature, art, ballet and drama. These various activities were 
grouped around the theme “The Creative Pattern in Man’, for which 
Colonel Laurens Van der Post, c B £, was the guest speaker. (The Writer 
and his own Time, The Creative Pattern in Primitive Man, The Stone 
Age Root of Modern Literature.) Colonel Van der Post’s film The Lost 
World of the Kalahari was also shown with the gracious permission of 
the psc and the csc. 

An exhibition of contemporary American paintings (loaned by the 
American Federation of Arts), a Glee Club concert, a jazz concert, an 
introductory lecture to Troilus and Cressida, a military band concert, a 
discussion of the Canadian novelist Frederick Philip Grove, a concert 
of Canadian music, and a performance by the Royal Winnipeg Ballet 
all contributed to a varied and well-balanced program. 

The Festival is the second to take place in Winnipeg. The intro- 
duction states: ‘Its predecessor in 1955 met with a keen and lively 
response, the warmth of which convinced us that it served a very real 
purpose and was worth the effort that was put into it. It is our hope 
that this year’s Festival will again justify itself and if asked to define 
its place and function within the life and work of our University, the 
answer is simple. It is to promote the enjoyment, love and understanding 
of art in its various forms of expression. We have been on our guard 
against anything that might be pretentious and feel that to enjoy what 
is worthwhile is more significant than censuring and condemning what is 
second rate and lacking in meaning.’ 


UNESCO HEARS NEHRU 
During the shattering days in Egypt and Hungary, the Western World 
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waited in deep anxiety for India’s word on these crises. Prime Minister 
Nehru chose to give it before the current session of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization meeting in New Delhi 
on November sixth. His speech to this world body foreshadowed India’s 
subsequent support of the United Nation’s action in regard to Egypt. 
And let us always remember, it was to educators (and not to diplomats) 
that Nehru made this supremely important statement. 

‘,.. We see today in Egypt, as well as in Hungary, human dignity 
and freedom outraged and the force of modern arms used to suppress 
peoples and to gain political objectives... . 

‘... We have been living through periods of a “cold war” which 
has not broken out into open and violent warfare. If we have closed the 
minds of men by the thoughts of the cold war, can we be surprised at its 
inevitable results ?...We use brave phrases to impress ourselves, and 
others. But our actions belie those noble statements. 

‘And so we live in a world of unreality, where profession has little 
to do with practice. When that practice imperils the future of the world, 
then it is time that we come back to reality in our thinking and in our 
actions. . . 

‘... LT earnestly trust that meetings of this organization in this ancient 
city of Delhi will turn your minds more to the needs of these under- 
developed countries (in Asia and Africa) ... which hunger for bread 
and education and health; but which above all cherish freedom and 
will not part with it at any price. 

‘Our country of India is a large one and our population is consider- 
able, but we have no desire to interfere with any other country. We have 
no hatreds and we have been nurtured under the inspiring guidance of 
our great leader Mahatma Gandi in the way of peace. We want to be 
friends with all the world. We know our own feelings and seek to over- 


come them so that we might be of service to our own people and the 
world. 


‘I have spoken to you out of my heart but I have done so with all 
humility, for I know that we have men and women of long experience 
here, and it is not for me to tell you what you should do, and what you 
should not do. But since it is one of the objectives of the uUNEsSCco 
organization to have a free exchange of ideas in an unrestricted pursuit 
of objective truths, I have ventured to place before you some of the 
thoughts I have in mind...” 


The full text of Prime Minister Nehru’s address is published in the x Ew 
YORK TIMES, November 6, 1956. 
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CANADIAN. DELEGATES TO UNESCO 

India was host to the Ninth General Conference of uN Esco at New 
Delhi, November 5 to December 5, 1956, where representatives of the 
seventy-six member states reviewed activities of the past two years and 
decided program and budget for 1957-58. Canadian delegates, under the 
chairmanship of Leonard Brockington, are: Senator Donald Cameron, 
Dr Léon Lortie, Lieutenant-Colonel F. T. Fairy, Dr Freeman Stewart, 
Mrs J. Bird (Ann Francis), Dr Jean-Charles Falardeau, Mr Lionel 
Bertrand, and Mr J. C. Parkin. 


WELCOME TO THE ICEA 
An old friend adopted a new name on August 2, 1956, when La Société 
canadienne d’Education des Adultes became L’Institut canadien d’Educa- 
tion des Adultes. Its News Bulletin for September-October records the 
change in detail. The new charter has the following aims : to organize and 
represent, in this country and abroad, the French-Canadian sector of adult 
education ; to encourage and co-ordinate research in, and study of, adult 
education ; to collect, compile and distribute pertinent technical infor- 
mation ; to collaborate with all individuals, corporations and groups 
which profess similar aims. 

The new secretary of the Institute (who replaces Mr Romain Des 
Bois) is Mr Jean Charbonneau. He completed his classical studies at the 
Collége André-Grasset, Montreal. For three years he studied industrial 


relations at the University of Montreal. For the past two years, Mr 
Charbonneau has been organizer for the Fédération des Employés du 
Commerce de la c Tc c in the Chicoutimi district. He was closely asso- 
ciated with the educational work of the c tT c c and of L’Action Catholique 
Ouvriére. Mr Charbonneau took up his position as permanent secretary 
of the 1c £ A on October second. 


JPC IN OTTAWA 
Besides parliamentarians, the trains converging on Ottawa sometimes 
carry other interesting persons! The afternoon flyer out of Toronto on 
November twenty-third had, among its passengers, several who were 
en route to the fall meeting of the Joint Planning Commission — Catherine 
McLean of the c1pa, Miss Jessie Lucas of Frontier College, Con- 
stance Hayward of the Citizenship Branch (homeward-bound), the 
National Secretary of Citizens’ Forum, and the Editor of Foop FOR 
THOUGHT. Such is the strong bond of the j pc that they all joined 
forces immediately for dinner and the six-hour journey. 

The same spirit prevailed next day at the new building of the 
Canadian Welfare Council in that section of Ottawa which is still known 
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as “Tunney’s Pasture’. Nothing could now look less like a pasture, with 
the great spread of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics Building, the raw 
earth just beginning to be landscaped after the bulldozers, the fringe of 
house rapidly retreating before the Capital Development Plan. 

The morning was devoted, as usual, to a series of brief, illuminating, 
and witty reports. (Clare Clark, it appears, has successfully educated the 
educators). So well-trained were they that Walter Herbert as Chairman 
and Roby Kidd for the ypc scarcely needed to act as mediators. The 
highlight was the showing of one in a new series of filmstrips on Can- 
adian history prepared under the direction of the Canadian Citizenship 
Branch. 

Mr W. H. Agnew, Chief, Programs and Materials Division, intro- 
duced Samuel de Champlain, drawing attention to the artists’ original 
sketches for the series on the wall behind him. Then, in the darkness, 
Champlain told his own story. The script has been taken entirely from 
his accounts of his voyages which gives authenticity — and more impor- 
tant even than that — grandeur and a touch of poetry. 

After lunch in the pss cafeteria (familiar after the j pc visit of 
two years’ ago) members came back to their comfortable chairs in the 
beautiful, light board-room of the c wc to hear a panel of the Council’s 
staff discuss their work. Under the lively (if strict) direction of Miss 
Maude Ferguson, csc commentator, Mr R. A. Albrant (Community 
Chests and Councils), Miss Phyllis Burns (Welfare Services), Dr R. E. 
G. Davis (Executive-Director), Miss Marie Hamel (French-language 
Services), and Mr John Farina (Recreation) described their particular 
responsibilities. 

Mrs Marjorie King, Editor of Canadian Welfare, was on hand to 
show visitors around the building. (The editor’s office and library were 
the envy of all who saw them.) Then tea was served in the downstairs 
lunchroom, with date bread obviously home-baked by some devoted hand 

It was a memorable day. There were friends, fun, and of course, 
information. Most important of all was the self-respecting feeling in- 
duced by worthwhile work in a worthwhile setting. No longer need 
welfare organizations consider it either diplomatic or inevitable to func- 
tion in substandard surroundings. 


ABOUT PEOPLE 

Those of us who attended the Third Biennial Atlantic Regional Confer. 
ence in Charlottetown understood, perhaps better than we had before, 
the great concern for economic development expressed there by Mari- 
time adult educators. Foremost among the speakers who inveighed 
against ‘an apathetic acceptance of a substandard way of life’ was Guy 
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Henson, Director, Adult Education Division, Nova Scotia Department 
of Education. 

Mr Henson’s untiring work for economic development now finds a 
new focus, with his recent appointment effective January 1, 1957, as 
Director, Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University. Mr Henson’s 
advent also heralds a reorganization of the Institute itself. As Dr A. E. 
Kerr, President of Dalhousie University, stated, when announcing Mr 
Henson’s appointment, the Institute ‘will cooperate fully with govern- 
ments and other institutions in their efforts to deal with the particular 
problems of the Atlantic provinces and to meet the aspirations of our 
people as Canadian citizens.’ 

In commenting on this appointment, the Halifax Chronicle Herald, 
November 14, 1956, describes Mr Henson as ‘no preacher of the mil- 
lenium ... He is a man with plans and schemes to match his vision, and 
under his directorship the reorganized Institute of Public Affairs should 
play an increasingly important part in the new and vigorous attempts 
being made to improve the economic position of the Atlantic provinces.’ 


QUEEN ELIZABETH SCHOLARSHIP 

Canadian girls interested in training as nursery school supervisors are 

reminded of the annual scholarship offered by the Eliot-Pearson School 

of Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. Candidates may apply for : 
1) The one-year graduate course leading to the Nursery Training 

saat diploma. This is open to those already holding a bachelor’s degree. 


(2) The two-year undergraduate course leading to the Nursery 
School certificate. This is open to candidates who have completed the 
equivalent of two years at college. Applicants for this course must be 
prepared to remain for the second year to complete the training. Renewal 
of the scholarship would be dependent on satisfactory reports on the 
first year’s work. 


The scholarship is for tuition, room and board. The successful can- 
didate will be expected to provide her own transportation to and from 
Medford. Also, about $100 will be required to cover the university 
health fee, books and other supplies, and local transportation from the 
college to the nursery school. Other personal expenses must also be 
borne by the student. Applicants must be prepared to return to work 
in the field of early childhood education in Canada. 


Applications for the year 1957-58 must be submitted by February 1, 
1957. They should be addressed to Queen Elizabeth Scholarship Com- 


mittee, Department of National Health and Welfare, Jackson Building, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 











DESIGN FOR DEMOCRACY 


TOP OF YOUR BOOK LIST FOR 1957 


This first issue of the New Year carries a review of Design for 
Democracy by Dr Cyril Houle, Professor of Education at the 
University of Chicago. When asked if he would write it, he at 
first felt that he was much too enthusiastic about the book to 


be sufficiently objective as a critic ! 


After reading his thoughtful comments one is reminded 
forcibly that here is a classic of adult education. Now that it 
is issued in a carefully edited, modern format, it can become 
the basic text it is meant to be. And every worker in adult 
etducation needs to own this book, for it will be consulted time 


and time again 
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